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which illustrious descent invariably exerts over the human mind. Through his life one can trace the struggles of those conflicting sentiments. The marshals of France, and the distinguished generals who surrounded his throne, were raised from the rank and file of the army by their own merit; but he divorced his faithful Josephine, and married a daughter of the Caesars, that by an illustrious alliance he might avail himself of this universal and innate prejudice. No power of reasoning can induce one to look with the same interest upon the child of Csesar and the child of the beggar.
Near the close of Napoleon's career, while Europe in arms was crowding upon him, the Emperor found himself in desperate and hopeless conflict on that very plain at Brienne, where in childhood he had reared his fortification of snow. He sought an interview with the old woman whom he had ejected from the theatre, and from whom he had often purchased milk and fruit.
" Do you remember a boy by the name of Bonaparte," inquired Napoleon, "who formerly attended this school'"
" Yes ! very well," was the answer.
" Did he always pay you for what he bought ?"
" Yes," replied the old woman, " and he often compelled the other boys to pay, when they wished to defraud me."
" Perhaps he may have forgotten a few sous," said Napoleon, " and here is a purse of gold to discharge any outstanding debt which may remain between us."
At this same time he pointed out to his companion a tree, under which, with unbounded delight, he read, when a boy, Jerusalem Delivered, and where, in the warm summer evenings, with indescribable luxury of emotion, he listened to the tolling of the bells on the distant village-church spires. To such impressions his sensibilities were peculiarly alive. The monarch then turned away sadly from these reminiscences of childhood, to plunge, seeking death, into the smoke and the carnage of his last and despairing conflicts.
It was a noble trait in the character of Napoleon that, in his day of power, he so generously remembered even the casual acquaintances of his early years. He ever wrote an exceedingly illegible hand, as his impetuous and restless spirit was such that he could not drive his pen with sufficient rapidity over his paper. The poor writing-master at Brienne was in utter despair, and could do nothing with his pupil. Years after, Napoleon was sitting one day with Josephine, in his cabinet at St. Cloud, when a poor man, with thread-bare coat, was ushered into his presence. Trembling before his former pupil, he announced himself as the writing-master of Brienne, and solicited a pension from the Emperor. Napoleon affected anger, and said,
" Yes, you were my writing-master, were you ? and a pretty chirographist you made of me too. Ask Josephine, there, what she thinks of my handwriting '" The Empress, with that amiable tact which made her the most lovely of women, smilingly replied,
"I assure you, sir, his letters are perfectly delightful." The Emperor laughed cordially at the well-timed compliment, and made the old man comfortable for the rest of his days.
In the days of his prosperity, amid all the cares of empire, Napoleon remembered the poor Corsican woman who was-the nurse of his infancy, andtttor to whom the Austrian kings looked back with the loftiest pride.aoli, and they became intimate friends. The veteran general and the
